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to a thimble, Fig. 163, both for attachment to the drum, and to the hook, see p. 177, In light cranes the thimble is sometimes omitted in the case of the drum fastening, and instead a tapered hole is cored in the lug, the plain end of the rope passed through it from the small end, and tightened at the large end by driving in a steel wedge.
An important difference in the hempen and the wire ropes is the length of the splice. From 6 to 9 ft. is long enough for the former, the latter varies from 30 to 60 ft. When a rope is closed in the opposite direction to that in which the strands are laid, 15 ft. is unlaid at each end to form the splice; when closed in the same direction, 30 ft. is unlaid at each end for splicing.
Cotton rope driving is still largely employed on overhead travellers, and on single rail cranes, notwithstanding that electric driving has been busily supplanting it. These ropes have in many instances given much trouble, due to several causes, so that their average life is much less than that of main driving ropes. The principal reasons are, that less care is usually taken in regard to having the pulleys large enough, smooth in the grooves, properly balanced, and in the avoidance of sharp bends.
Cotton, and manila, are preferred to hemp for crane ropes, because they are softer, more flexible, stronger, stretch less, and are more durable. Cotton is used with us, manila is extensively employed in America. Four strands are used in preference to three. Mr Hart's ropes are made of cotton alone, and each strand has a core which is not twisted, so that the tendency to stretch is as good as eliminated. Each central core is covered spirally with ten twisted cords of cotton yarn. Experience shows that equally good results are obtained with manila, or cotton ropes, if equal care is bestowed on the size and shape of the pulleys, and on lubrication.
In the manufacture of manila ropes the fibres are first spun into a yam twisted in a right-hand direction. From